PREFACE
FRANCE went to her doom behind a curtain of
silence. During the eight months before her
army collapsed, a rigid censorship muted her
Press and gagged our correspondents. Thanks to
neutral journalists, we knew rather more of what
was happening in Germany than of the movement
of opinion in France. Some of us were uneasy,
for there were facts that could not be hidden.
We knew that M. Bonnet was still in office, that
the powerful Communist Party had taken its cue
from Moscow, and that half the Socialist Party
was pacifist and defeatist. But until the crash
came, our daily press reassured us. When all was
over, this catastrophe was no longer "news",
and we were too busy in providing for our own
safety to hold an inquest on the dead Republic.
To this day few of us are sure whether she died by
her own hand, or whether her hereditary enemy
overwhelmed her by brute force. Was it military
incompetence or class divisions; was it decadence
or treason that account for her defeat? Few of
us are sure: there is a blank page in our chronicle
of contemporary history.
To fill that page is the task Mr. Oscar Paul has
undertaken. As the reader will soon discover, his
record has all the poignancy of an experience
freshly lived. The smell of war invades our